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ABSTRACT 

This document reports on the use of personal 
narrr.tives about teaching in early childhood preservice teacher 
education programs. The first part of the paper outlines a study 
which examined staff and student perceptions of the use of stories 
about teaching practice ir a teacher education program in Brisbane, 
Australia. The second par^ of the paper examines a new Bachelor of 
Teaching program in the School of Early Childhood at the Queensland 
University of Technology (Australia), which used case study 
literature and provided students with direct contact with teachers in 
the field. It is concluded that, by using personal narratives about 
teaching, teacher educators can improve their ability to support 
students* efforts to become early childhood teachers. (MM) 
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Introducdo it, 

^JiKwti(Mis ab(Hit best to gc^ about prepaiiny pcc^ple ftn* teaching aiv f;u' tVoni tulh resell vccl. 
Teacher edu^.ati(Mi is under pressure for ehan^ie tV(Mn external scnnves. but questi(Mis als(^ f\i<t 
within: que^tic^n^ about the nature of teachers' e\pei1 knowledge and about be^t to devel(^p 
such o\peilise. "^onie ofthe^e questions have arisen as a result <^f recent research ccniducted into 
the nature of teacliers' pei'sonal practical kncnv ledge. Such research suggests that an inipoilant pail 
(^f the professional development of teachers lies in their reflections of their own wtM'k and in the 
iiifoniial shilling of stories about their personal practice that so frequent!} occur whenever teachei^ 
come together. From a grow ing bod\ of research in the etliiiograpliic ;md inteipretivist t!'aditi(Mi< 
rich accounts of teacliing have been produced. These case studies. or;\l histories and nan*atiN es are 
in a sense 'stories of practice'. Like stories. the\ provide rich detail about events and the context in 
which the} occuired. The} tiA- to stu} as close as possible to the original source and haNe a 
satisf} ing completeness. But how is this rich bod}' of infoniiation about teacliing being used in 
earl}' childhood teacher education programs and how might these insights be utilized to develop 
enhanced approaches to the development of pei'sonal practic;il know-ledge in pre-service teacher 
education students? 

In the first section of this pajx^r. I will report vei*} hriefl} on w hat might be termed the ccniventional 
use of stories of practice in a preservice teacher education program in Brisb;me AiLStnilia. At tlie 
lime tliis data was being gathered during 1989-1990 (in the Schoo! of Eariy Cliildhood. at the 
Queensland Tniversit}' of Teclinolog} ) Cn\il Halliw elland nnself l>ec;\me p;ulicuh\ii} interested iii 
more imiovative uses of nairatives of teaching in preservice teacher education. Bc^th jointh and 
sevenill}' w e utilised oiu* new-' understandings in designing tw o quite different subjects in our major 
preservice e;\ii} cliildJiood teacher education program. C^ie was an inti-oductoiA first }ear subjec* 
w hich I coordinated and the other a final semester subject coordmated b} Gail. In Ru1 Tw-o of this 
paper. I'd like to sh;u*e w ith } ou some of the insights ;md outcomes of these tw o innovations. 

.\ ^"r'nvt'n!ir>nal \ irw of Teacher Education 

Tlie traditional view of the process of teacher education could be descrilx^d as the student's gradual 
accumulation of selected knowledge from the public douKiin. including content area know ledge 
and general pedagogic and cliild development infoniiation. the acquisition of discrete practical 
skills and the development of those attitudes or values deemed appropriate in eari} childhood 
education. Some recent writers (Buchiuann. 1990: C^ilderliead. 1988: LanipeH and Hark. 1991) 

! 
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however, have sugiiestcd that ^uch a conventional view nia\ he a less than acLiirate p(Mlra\aI o\ 
how pn^l'e^sional e\jXMlise is developed. Lainpert and Clark ( 1991:21 ) sugi^est that the wa\ in 
which teachers acquire and use knowledge is \.onte\tuak interactive and speculative. One o\ the 
unintended c<nisequence^^ o\ the conventional view is that students often ;u'e perceived t(^ be rather 
passive participants as the know ledge, skills and dispositions are gained through <Mvcanipu^ 
learning activiiie*^ and are then perceived to be 'applying theoretical kn(n\ ledge' a^ the\ venture 
into the field for practice teaching (Battersby 199(\' Russell. 1988), This leads to the creation (M' a 
fahe dichotomy betw een what is presumed t(^ be leanied on campus, comni(Mil\ called 'theoiy' 
and w hat occurs in the field, commonly called 'practice'. This view is by no means limited to 
teacher educators. l\ is shared by many teachers in the field and students themselves. But like 
Roth (1989) and Russell, Munby. Spafford and Johnston (1988). I believe it to be an e\trernel\ 
limiting perspective for students, both in teniis of their emerging understandings (^f teachers' w ovk 
and their understanding of their ow n professional development. Such a perspective does not he!p 
students appreciate that teacliing is not the simple application of theoiy generated by others: that 
teachers are lhei;r\' builders, problem solvers, decision makers and persons with an extensive and 
highly elaborate<i personal practical knowledge (Calderhead. 1988: Klbaz. 1983) that the\ develop 
:uKl utilize through action. 

Laiiipen and Clark (1991) suggest that much of our conventional teaching of teachers is based on 
generalized principles. In this approach, students are presented with a collection of ^uch 
principles, distilled from rese;\rch and the shared experience of teacher educators. .\s teacher 
educators, these genemlized principles ma\' represent the most concise, meaningful encapsulation 
of our knowledge of teacliing. But what meaning do such principles hold for our students? It 
ma\' be that they hold important meaning for us because we alread}' have an extensive know ledge 
of practice- our personal and shared collections of pailicular cases. To a novice, without such a 
coalessence of experience (Clandinin 1986). the generalizations may be far less pow erful: tar less 
meaningful (Lampert and Clark. 1991:Tamir 1991). 

As Lampeit (1985) has pointed out. a teacher's know ledge of teacliing is essentially particularisdc. 
Teachers tend to think not m general terms, but in particulars- paiticular children, balancing of 
paiticulai* concerns, particular circumstances, particular problems to be solved (McLean 1991). In 
I.einhaixlt's (1988) terms, the knowledge is 'situated knowledge'. So perhaps we should not be 
too suiprised if students fail to greet our generalized principles with the same enthusiasm as 
ourselves, or be unable to apply such principles consistent!}' across divei^e practical siUiations. 



The <.(Mn cnlioiial \ ieu o\ tcacluM' education as the gradiud accuinuhition of ^liscreto know Icd^c .ukI 
<kilh ah(> ha< been eiiti<.i<ed because of its teehnieal onentati(ni: its inabilitx t(^ de\ el(^p in student^ 
a criticalh relleetive Glance that require<^ them to pn^be their own 'lived landscapes' (<rreenc 
IWl). to reflect or, the origins of their ow n beliefs and practices and <.on<iderthe wa}<^in whi^h 
these emp<w\ or fail t(^ enipow er others (Rattersbx . 19X9). 

A number of converging areas of research interest and wiitiug ha\ e suggested that case studi<.'< o\- 
teacher^' own muratives might be a promising resource in developing new concepuuili/ations .uid 
strategies for teacher education, pailicularh that pail of teacher educaticni that is concerned with 
the deveh^pment of expeitise and practical knowledge. (For example, ("(miber and Hancock. 
19«7: Connelly and Clandinin. 1988. 1990: Kilboum. 1988: SchubeH, 1989: Shulman. 198-^: 
Smith. 198('>: Taniir. 1991 .) Although stoiA telling alwa\s has plaxed an impoilant r(>le in the life of 
all cultures, in our cuirent social conte.xt with its heav\ emphasis on science and lechnoU^g}. 
^t(Myt"lling has been ccMisidered a relative!} low status fonn of communication (Cole^. 1989: 
Postman. 1989). ( Vrtainh in teacher education, ston shining about the practices of teacliing has 
not been considered a serious strategy for developing knowledge, skills or dispositions in 
pre-service students. 

Recent research attention has been focused on the use of stories in education- both as a wa\ <^f 
understanding children's meanings (l-!gan. 1988) and in ar. ..Her literature, as a wa\ (A 
understanding the meanings teaching holds for teachers themselves (A\ ers. 1989: ronnelh and 
Clandinin. 1988. 1990). King (1991) asked liis graduate students to write case histories o( 
teachers. ;ls a wa\' of helping them uncover and ponder the meamngs teaching held for the teachers 
and themselves. He states: 'I know the power of teachers' stories. The} are impoilant wa\<; in 
wliich teachei-s (as w ell as otliers) conuiimunicate the noniis. iiilcs. consequences and paxoffs of 
w hat it means to be a teacher* (p. 58). 

In earl} childhood also, recent educational research in the ethnographic ti'adition has begun to 
produce rich, detailed accounts of the work of teachei-s (A}ei^. 1989: McLean. 1991: Vonemura. 
1986). but there has been little documentation of the existing use made of stories of practice, in 
jM'cservice teacher education prognmis. 



PART I: A Research Project ou L'se of Stories of Pracike 

\ wascanied out U^ c\;unine the use of stcMics (^fpmctice ui two eaii\ childhocxl piuscrviLc 
teacher education proi^rains in Arizona and Queensland. n(n\ever. only the Australian data i<: 
repoiled in tliis paper. The stud\ examined staff and student perceptions on the use ofstcMies 
practice and included multiple data gathering sti*ategies including surveys. intervie\\ s and jcninuils. 

In brief, it \\as found that a great man\ stories were shared between staff and students, but 
reiativeh" few of these \\ ere w ritten stories or case studies. Most w ere or;\l accounts, often told b\ 
the kvtiuvr in a relative!} spoiitaneous manner to supppcMl a point being made. .Mthough ;ill <tafT 
considered such oixil storv'telling a v;\luable teaching strategx', for most, the stoiy was definitely in 
a suppoiling role, rather occupying centnil impo!l;ince. For a few staff however, stories w ere 
given- much greater emphasis and the\ selected and organized tlieir stories as an integi'al p;ii1 of the 
fonual plan for the lecture or tutorial. 

As staff and students talked about the stories the} had told or heard in class, it became clear that 
the} categorized stories rather different!} . Tor the staff members, stories were categorized 
according to the level of detail they contained, w hether the use of the stor} was planned or 
spontaneous, but most impoitant!} . b} the content of the ston - its usefulne<^s in tenns of the 
p;\rticuhu* point being made or its relevance to the more general subject matter under discussion. 

From the student perspective, stories were categorized, and subsequent!} recalled becaiLse of theii 
impact. For example, the}' spoke of funu}' stories, stories of good da}S and bad da}s. human 
stories and a large group of 'real' stories. But one of the most interesting categories was the 
'hoiTor stor\'- sometimes told by a staff member, but more frequent!} recounted b} a peer. 
HoiTor stories were pow erfu! because they told of events the students lioped the} w ould never 
encounter and because the students appreciated the paiadox that sometimes veiy negative events in 
life, in retrospect are also ver}* funny. Smdents also appreciated these .stories because the} 
perceived tliem to be a windeA\' on tlie realities of teachers' lives. Tluxnigh vicarious experience 
students felt the}' could leani from such stories without having to undergo the trauma personally. 
Tlu'ough tlie sliaiing of one's ow n hoiror stoiy it seemed a degree of reinteipretation occuired and 
the experience was seen in a more positive light. Students were able to sa}': 'I'm not the onl} one 
who has worked through the difficulties of teaching. It was prett} tough at the time, but I 
coped..., I'm doing okay ' 



Such stories were onh infrcquenth told b\ staff menibeis and then (mi1\ with great caiv. But oni- 
wonders whether we have been guilt}" in teacher education of presenting an ovurlv -saniti/ed 
vei^ion (^f teaching to oiu* students- one that 1k\s been stripped of the coniplexirv and peiplexit} that 
are pan (^f re;il life experience for teachei"^ Thomas ( 1 985:222) has w ritten (^f teaching ehildren: 
"In teaching we are too often persuaded to be gentle, fearing that we shall damage 
oiu* cliildren if w e immei^^e them in dissonance or peq")le\it} ... But periiaps it i< w e 
who fe;\i' the per{")lexit} and disorder that for them is alread\ intrinsic to life,.. be 
educated is to know w hat depths aw ait us underneath the suiface/' 
I suspect Thomas's remarks could appK equall\' to the education of teacheis and the deteniiinatioii 
to portrax teaching as a complex, sometimes ambiguous fomi of professional w ork, was influential 
in the design of both new subjects in the School of Eai1y Childhood at QIT. 

Tlh' PtT'^ondl Cnnncrtwn. 

From the student surveys, it w as suggested that one of the pow eiful qualities of stories, 
paiticularh first hand stories of practice, w as the intimate conections that existed between the teller, 
the listener and the stoiy itself. (Connelly and Clandinin (1990) caM this 'connected know ing'.) 
The students claimed that because the teller was personally known to them, the st(My acquired a 
depth of meaning that w ould not have been possible, had the teller been unknow n or anoinmous. 

Ti-om student comments, thei'e could be little doubt that stoi} sharing occun'ed most in interacti\ e 
climates w here the participants felt relaxed w ith each other, and a degree of coinfoiL even intimacy 
existed. But some stoiy telling also occured in the unlikely context of a li\rge lecture theatre, w herv 
the sharing of stories was scH?n to biiug down biiniers between faculty and students, to draw the 
teller and listenei^ together. .Vs Chris ( a student) pointed out: 

".\ lecture is such a huge place. Evciyone is there. Stories do make it more 

personal, (^therw ise you're just a blob in a sea of faces. " 
Through stoiy telling, facult} became more 'real' to students who believed the} eame to Vs\o\\ 
facult} meml>ers m a richer, more fully human w ay. .Vs Cluis said: 

"Stories make you closer to the lecturers, makes them nicM*e human. Otherwise 

they're just lecturers up there, talking about stuff that the\ know inside out." 
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Sevenil faculty tnembei^ shared this belief in the inipoHance of relativeh close relationsliips uith 
students in order to make meaningful intellectual contact with them: to help them engase uith 
important ideas and stimulate their professional development. l o quote one faculty member. 
"The minute \(ni set into a stor\ \ou have been involved in. or \ou know of 
•someone w ho has Ix^en involved, it puts it on a personal basis and I think a greater 
pnnionion ot the students are more willing to anend to that, where nicMiologic 
oiving of information. I would guess, tends to be seen not as coming from the 
person, but coming from ilie outside, filtered b\ the person." 

It was the pereonal connection that somehow added intensirv- to the communication betw een teacher 
and learner. These personal stories were able to reach smdents in a wa> that more generalized, 
abstracted, distanced principles often did not. rhe>- had a powerful impact on these preservice 
teacher education students. 

f Jii purposes 

In an article titled 'Leaniing to Teach w ith Ceases'. Gar}' S> kes ( 1989) suggests that w hilst teacher 
educators ma> feel it is worthwhile to utilize case sUidies in their work with smdents. a well 
articulated concepnual stiaicmre for the use of cases is yet to be developed. The positi\ e attimde 
towards cases was borne out in the .Xustrahan data, with lOO^r of the tacultA- respondent-; 
indicatino that stories were either on 'important' or 'ver}- important' port o'' their teacliing. .\lso in 
keeping with the work of Kilboum (1988) and Sykes (1989) the most frequently mentioned 
puipose in using stones of practice was that of providing on illustrative example of a major 
concept. Faculty members believed that through their use of concrete examples, students 
developed a deeper unden;tanding of what were often rather abstract and complex concepts or 
principles. 

In both surve> s and inteniews. staff made a number of comments that suggested the> saw stories 
of practice as a 'window on reality', a wa>- to ground theoretical ideas in the particular: to 
contextudize information. In Leinhardt's (1988:148) terms, a way to provide "siuiated 
knowledoe" rather than "principled, context-free knowledge". But beyond tliis. several staff 
mentioned the use of stories as on integrative device. They perceived that in the mechanics of 
planning and implementing teacher education programs, teaching had somehow lost its integntA . 
Teaching had become fragmented and stories of teaching were one way to recover the w hole . .\s 
one staff member commented: 
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"A lot ot the inatL'rial w c deal w ith... and the w a\ (uir suhjects are w ntteii now we 
look at a small picee of a program or a small piece of a teaclier. Not "beiiii: a 
teacher", or 'the lok- of a teacher". \'\'e look at it sti-ateg\ b\ strategy . (me hv (Mie. 
\iul me a ston can be pec^ple in umte^t- which in that sense makes it m(^i-e 
whok- and nKMe real. And hc^pefully. if we are dealing in hits (^f inf(Mniati(ni. it 
w ill help put that bit (^f infcmnation in a real c(Uite.\t- make it mow wlK^le." 
This concern- to maintain teaching as a "whole" phenomenon, rather than to break it down to a 
collection of discrete skills (M- competencies, also charaderi/ed the inncnatoiA aiipnniches that were 
deveh^ped in the tollow ing \ eai-. 

This project also e.\amined the values suidents perceived in ston use. lliese could be cateeori/ed 
into throe major areas- fii-stl}' the usefulness of ston' sharing in ci-eating a commimication climate 
that \\;ls conducive to learning: .secondly, their abilt} to make contem more meaningful and tliirdlv. 
the ways in which stories heljjed students connect with the ideas. It is the last function that will be 
e\pl(Med here. 

St(Mies were valued because the\- were able to create stionger. more personal links between the 
ideas being conveyed and the sUidents themselves. This was no longer distanced, neutral, 
abstracted infonnation that \-ou were taking note of because someone told \ ou it w as important. 
This w as a fonn of infonnation Uiat w as perceived to be much closer to the self: a fonn that held 
pei-sonal meaning. Stories enabled the students to imagine themselves in the sitiuition: and to see 
connections bot\\ een the ideas and their own experience, (^ften these connections had an emotional 
dimension, and man} students mentioned the value of learning compas.sion or empatln through 
stories (if teachers. 

Tumir (1991:26.^) writes: "... a major problem of a novice teacher is to absorb and intemali/.e 
professional know ledge presented in teacher education courses in such a u i\\ that it becomes his 
or her personal practical know ledge."" These students ma}' not have had Tamil's vocabulaiy . but 
man} seemed to be sa} ing just this: stories were a ua} of making tiiis knowledge theij- own. 
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P\RT 2: Sen' Imtiatives a! The School of Early Childhood. 



In ill the School of I-arly Chikih(HHl at Ol'^l . a ncu Bachelor o{ Teaching program began. 

\MiiUt it \\a<: accepted that man} cumculum subjects would need to be focused on particular 
content ;u*eas such as literac\ . maths and the arts. ;ui attempt w made \o maintain a m(M*e holistit 
approach at b(>th the beginning and the end t^f the program. These more integrated subjects uere 
designed t(^ make much greater use of the case stiKh literature and to provide student^ with an 
oppoitunit} to nuike direct contact with teachers in the field: to tr} t(^ uncover some (^f their 
personal meanings of teaching. 

'Iu!rn(h(ruon to FAhtcational Frartic^-* 

In this introducton subject, students were taken on short familiarization visits to all the majcM* 
service t}pes of earh childhood education, including diild care, eotninunit}' kindergarten, state 
preschwl ;ind early primaiy classes. After this, the\ negotiated their ow n sites for field experience 
in a broad range of locations: w herever } oung children and their parents were to be lound. The 
literature students w ere exposed to in this 20 credit point subject focused heavil\ (though not 
exclusively) on stories about teacWng and teachers' own stories. Students were given ;m extensive 
reading list and encouraged to read widel}. Some of the items listed w ere recenth published 
educational reseai'ch documents, in the ethnographic, phenomeuological or case stud} tradition. 
Some were veiy pi'actic^al accounts w-ritten b} teachers for teachers. Othei's were classic stcMies c^f 
teacliing such as Sylvia .\shton Warner's Tctn'her and Caroline Pratt's (1970) / lymi} 

From '"^hilrln'n. There w ere also liistorical accounts (^f teachers and children and biographies of 
pioneering educators. 

To help introduce students to the 'real world' of teachers, practicing teachers from all levels of 
education, from child care thiough liigh school w ere invited to paiticipate in lectures, to give a 
personal perspective on their work. 

In teniis c^f assessinent. there w ere basically two !*equirements. Firstly, students had to complete a 
log book of field visits and observations, and a reflective journal. But the major task for the 
semester asked students to investigate an aspect of teaching that was of interest to them. To 
maintain the principles of autonomous learning, students were given a great deal of freedom, but 
the} w ere also given a great deal of support as the}' made their choices. At the beginning of the 
semester, the}* were given a detailed written document that spelled out the requirements, listed 



^UiigcsleJ topics, and iiicliklcd piadical iiuidelines on how to proceed with what was in e^seiKc. a 
<niall piece of qualitative research. The\ were required to submit a written, prc^pc^sa! for their 
pn^ject and ccnisult with their tutc^r about their choice of topic, ri'he majority ch^^se variations Worn 
the Hsl pn^viJed.) Topics centred on three major aieas: ("hangesin teaching; (uertinie (IiistvMical 
perspective): comparisons of approaches to teachint: across educati(Mial settin^zs: and thirdly 
c(Muiecli(Mi< belw een educati<nial practices and the w ider societ} . Students bei^an b\ ciUT} ins: 'Hit a 
Hterature search and compiling a review which was submitted mid-<emester. \ sec(MKl 
consultation occuired at this point and topics were fine-tuned as required. The\ then interviewed 
and in S(Mne cases (observed teachers at work, then prepared a final repoil ol' their project that 
incoiporated infoniiation (yov\ both the hteiatiu'c ;uul the field work. 

This was indeed an undeilaking for beginning teitian students, but with suppoil from staff the 
students completed many interesting projects. Their experiences as the\ completed tliis project 
enriched discussion in tutorials throughout the sectMul half of the semester. It seemed that 
whate\'er the topic under discussion, some students had first hand experiences to relate- a rather 
unusual occunence with students in their first weeks of teacher education. In on:' tutorial grcnip 
alone, projects included a study of two white urban male priman' teachers who recent!} had been 
tranfeiTed to a remote .\boriginal community: a study of teachei's' view s and practices rehited t(^ 
meeting the needs of .Aboriginal children in two urban settings- a private school run b\ an 
Aboriginal organization and a community" preschool that had only a few Aboriginal children 
enrolled: a stud} of the different perceptions of preschool and first grade teachers about how io 
smooth children's transition betw een the tw o settings: a sUiJy of teachers' view s about leaniing in 
a first grade and seventh grade classroom: a stud} of the different views abcnit teaching held In- 
first } ear graduates and teachers with more than 20 } eai-s experience: ;ui exploration of the |XM*sonal 
qualities of earl} childhood teachers valued by parents and professional educators: and an historical 
study of eiul} childhcxxl education in Queenshmd from 1940 to the present da} , that included the 
preparation of three oral histories of retired leaders of earh childhood education in this stote. 

This subject has now been offered a second time and cmi bcnh occasions, has received vciy pc^sitive 
evaluations from students. Qualitative data gathered from student journals also suggests this 
subject has provided a worthwhile grounding for future professional development. As one student 
w rote in her final journal entiy: 

"Looking back on this semester, the visits, the tutorials, the readings. I can see that 
teaching in early childhood is a ver} impcM tant and responsible area. We are 



teaching the grounding tor ilie children's tuaire.... I have :ilso learned the value ot' 
reflection. Vou must look hack, examine w hat has gone before and be readx" to 
m:\kc adjustments. M\ thinking to\\ards education has changed draiiiaticalh . Nh 
own education was ven* rigid and intimidating. I can see the need tor tle\ibility 
and respect and I think tills attitude w ill deepen in liie follow ing semesters. I luu e 
le;\nied far more than I ever expected to leani." (C\ nthia) 

Another saident w rote: 

"I completed m\' final project report today aiid I think the research I did has realh 
helped me in understanding the w"a\' early childhood education services have 
developed.... 1 find that ;ifter I've read difTei*ent things and really thought about the 
infoniiation. it falls into place and suddenl\' \ ou can understand w hy things are the 
way the\' ai*e." (Juliet) 

She w ent on: 

"It was good to be reassured that a teacher "starts with answers and ends with 
questions" as I feel that is e\actl\' w hat I have done. When I first entered the 
course. I think I had the idea that there would be a formula chat \'0U would base 
your teaching on! Now I know that there is no one correct w-a>' of teaching, but 
many different combinations. That's one tiling I like about teaching, that it is up to 
me to make the choices and hopefully come up with the best solutions..,. I didn't 
ex}")ect this subject to raise so many questions and to have such latitude. I think it is 
onh' tlirough such questioning and examination that [I] can begin to form some 
ideas about teaching: what it is and how-' I might fit into it." (Juliet) 

'Th(' Integrated ( 'urnmlunr 

The subject devised b\' Ciail Halliw^ell shared man\ of the same theoretical bases as the introductory 
subject, but it occurred at the opposite end of the program. It was designed to help students reflect 
on their experiences and learning throughout the program and to provide a bridge into the 
professional world of teachers* w-ork. Once again, the concern was for students to come to 
understand teaching as a complex phenomenon, embedded in a particular social context. 

Tliis subject utilized the same basic i*eading list as did the introductor}' subject and similarh'. invited 
practitioners on campus to share some of their insights with students. How-ever, more time was 
made available to each practitioner and the guidelines they were given paixdleled infomiation 
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provided to suidents. Ilie practitioners were asked to talk about sigiiil'icaiit events in their lives that 
had impacted on them and helped moke them the teacher the> were toda> . The}' w ere expo^^ed \o 
dandinin's (198h) notion that pen;onal practical knowledge is a 'coaUescence of experience' and 
asked t(^ describe some features of their ou n pei^onal practical knowledge. Fhey w ere also asked 
to describe their images of themselves as teachers and to uJk about the 'big ideas' that guided their 
actions as teachers. 

Once again. sUidents \^•ere empowered to select the focus of their assessment, though at this level it 
was not deemed necessaiy to provide the same safet}' net of proposal u riting and regulai* scheduled 
meetings with a staff member duiing the process. 

One of the major assessment items in this subject was a piece of nan^ative reseai'ch and it is on this 
task that I wish to focus attention. Students were asked to write a teacher's stor\\ using any genre 
the\ u ished. as long as it included a self-reflective dimension. The smdents' responses to this 
ver\- open-ended task were mixed. InitialK.. some students thought this task would be *a piece of 
cake\ but the}' quickl>' found otherw ise. (.)thers were franki>' puzzled b>- it, because this group (^f 
smdents had encountered notliing like it in their programs to date. Some welcomed it and saw it as 
on op(x)itiinit} to really make contact with the u odd of the practicing teacher. 

Of the total class group of 140. 34 sUidents voluntarih' made available their teacher stories and 
analysis of these is still underwa\'. .\s might be expected, the anal> sis is not concerned so much 
w itli the details of the teachers' lives portrayed in the stories, but is searching for insights on the 
smdents* understandings of teaching and their reflections on themselves as emerging eaily 
childliood teachers. 

Xairative research has a long tradition both witliin and outside of education and as Comielh' and 
(landinin (1990) among others, have pointed out, we all lead stories lives. We draw upon 
personal nairatives to make sense of w-hat we encounter in the world and we inhabit each other's 
stories in reflexive ways. These students w ere discerning the teachers' sXoiy- that person's w a> s 
of 'experiencing the worid' of teaching (Connelly and Oandinin 1990:2) but at the same time, they 
w ere living their ow n stor\'- obsening their own experience as they created the stoiy. 

Connelly and Clandinin (1990:9) highlight the difference between a simple annal orchi-onicle that 
tries to objectively record the events that occur and a narrative, wiiich is enriched by the 



docunicntation of the iiicaninii. significance ov connection bet\\ een those events. At the surface 
level of the annal. the students' stones ceilainh inclicatecl that the\ had learned much about what 
their teacher^ did and espoused through this exercise. 

In the students' \\(M\k alxnit teaching it seemed the\ did appreciate the ccMni-jjcxit} of the work. 
Their ^ti>rios displaxed a high level of empath} with the teachers that was most unUke the (^ften- 
har^h criticisms leveled by novices towards experienced practiticMiers. when the\ perceive the 
experienced teacher is not acting in a manner the} have come to see as "coirect'. 

But of course as the writer and the teacher work collaborativeh to create a stoiA , the writei' not 
onh comes to understand the teacher better, the w riter comes to understand liim herself in new 
wa\s. To use a metaphor- it is as if the w riter is holding up a mirror. WTiat is framed in the miiror 
is not (nih a poitrait of the teacher-subject, but also an image of the w riter. The stc^n reflects both 
images. In the w (mx1s of one student: 

" As I listened to Beth. I heard my own experiences and values, my own 

fi*ustrati(Mis and expectations for the future." 

Through this experience, these student writers appeared to find enhanced understandings of 
themselves as emergent teachers. Man} repoited a strong sense of identification with the teacher 
the} worked w ith- there w as a sense of comiection with the beliefs and actions of the practitioner. 

Intereslingh . a substantial niuiiber of students also seemed to have a new sense of the ti'aject<MA (^f 
their ow n professional development into the futiu'e. The}' no longer w rote of bc\:oming a teacher as 
if it w ere a single-step process: something that occuired instantaneousl}' as one 'got out' of a 
pre^ervice prograjii. Their view of profesional development had expanded ijito the long temi. To 
quote some examples: 
A student wnne: 

" After talking to Sue. I realize the distant ideal and goal I hold of nn self as a 
sensitive child-centered teacher, will not emerge o\ emight, but must evolve over 
time and through exj^erience." 
\nother wrote: 

"M} abilities and capabilitites w ill onJy strengthen as I grow mid mature as a teacher 
and teach a class of my own." 
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\^ (caLher cJucat<MN kn<n\. the final \car of a prcscrvice proiiram can bo a time o\' iiduhteneO 
an\iet\ (ov ^tudent<. Often the\ are (ncii\ aniscitnis o( all the\ i\o n- : know and tlieif >e!f 
cDiifideiKe can at a ebb. One of the beneficial (HitccMiies from this exercise was a mailed 
Ics^enifii: in the ^tudent<' ainieiy abcnit their preparedness t(^ adopt the teacher's role in the near 
future. \t>er de^cribinii her teacher's use of resources. (Mie student added: 

"This idea oi' usin^i life around us as amaj(M* resource gives bod\ t(^ m\ hnip self 
image as a teacher/* 
.\n(^ther beg;ui her stor\ as ft^llou s: 

"X\'ill I cope? Do I realh know what I am doing? Oan I be re^pcMisible for 25 
childivn? X\'ill the} like me? W'ill the\ learn from me? One month ago. these were 
the questions I was continuous!} tlii'ashing around in my mind, Tcxia}' those 
questicMis ares still present, but w ith the understanding that ni} colleagues are 
asking thc^se same things and more importantl} , so too are those now successful 
teachers." 

NIan} parallels were found between these students' stones and the earlier dala (mi students' 
perceptions of the worth of stoiies. The power of ston -shiu'ing to build strong perscHial 
connections betw een the i)mlicipants- to help them come to know about teaching in a much mcM'e 
personal, more fundamental wa}' once again emerged strongl} . The p(n\er of stcMies- t(^ build 
shared meaning, to help the novice bond with others in the professional group- to feel }ou belong 
and that }ou ilo not stand alone- these tilings emerged w ith claiit} . 

FuUdv Dfrrrnnn's 

.\n;il} sis of the stones is continuing in the following areas. V\'e are asking: 

1. What evidence is there that these students now appreciate the inescapable moral dimensi<ni of 
teacliing and no longei* see it soleh* as a teclinical activit} ? 

2. Bearing in mind the impoilance of significant events in shaping a teacher's personal pnictical 
knowledge, what ^//v' the significant events being desctibed by these teachers ;md the students 
themselves? 

3. \Miat metaphors of early cliildhood teacliing are being used and how widely shared are these 
metaplKM*^'^^ How do the}- relate to e.xisting literature (Russell etal, 1988) on the metaphors of 
beginning teachers? 

4. V\liat are the common value statements given voice b} students and is there an} evidence that 
these ;uv more than slogans? 



Conclusion. 



Wc <\\\\ unJcrstaiul so littk- about the transformation of sUulent into teacher and much ot' ouv 
knoulecliie aNnit how to effect this transfcmnation remains buried in the tacit kncnxk-diie of 
practicing teacher eduLators. Through studies that examine the real Hfe practices of teacher 
education and ti*> t(^ surface the practical kncnv ledge ho\h of teacher educatcMS and ^tudcnt<. \\ c 
ma\" enhance our understandings of this process (Tamir. i99] ) and thus improve (uir abilit\ t(^ 
support students as the\ imderg(> this transformation into eiu'h ciiildhotHl teacher^. 
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